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other creeds who " walked peaceably." He was willing to consent to the readmission of the members excluded by Pride's Purge, if they would promise fidelity to the Republic. But the Presbyterians refused his offers.
Of these attempted compromises there is little trace in history, but Cromwell's letters show his efforts to convert individuals. Robert Hammond and Lord Wharton had once been his comrades in the struggle, but now, as Cromwell put it, they had reasoned themselves out of the Lord's service. To win them back, it was to faith rather than to reason that he appealed, for that was the way he had quieted his own scruples.
" It were a vain thing," he told Wharton, " to dispute over your doubts, or undertake to answer your objections. I have heard them all, and I have rest from the trouble of them, and of what has risen in my own heart, for which I desire to be humbly thankful. I do not condemn your reasonings. I doubt them."
Pride's Purge and the King's execution stuck in Wharton's throat. He condemned the illegality by which the Republic had been established and the character of some of the men concerned.
" It is easy," replied Cromwell, " to object to the glorious actings of God, if we look too much upon instruments. Be not offended at the manner ; perhaps there was no other way left. What if God accepted their zeal as he did that of Phineas, whom reason might have called before a jury ? " But above all, " what if the Lord have witnessed His approbation and acceptance to